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Most Americans know very little about the Far East—about China, 
Japan, Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea. The names of the cities and towns, 
of the rivers and mountains, and of the people themselves, sound queer 
to us. We have seen in our museums collections of paintings and other 
art forms created by the rich civilizations of China and Japan. But their 
customs, their religion, their language are all so strange that it is hard for . 
us to try to understand or appreciate them. 

What is more, many of us have been brought up to dislike and 
even to fear these people of another race. We have heard of the “yellow 
peril”--the danger that this race of yellow men from the other side of 
the world will become so numerous some day that they will overrun 
our country and destroy the civilization of the white man. We know 
that when our government passed immigration laws to limit the number 
of people allowed to enter from each nation, the people of China, Japan 
and other Asiatic races were shut out entirely, and none are now allowed 


to come in and make their homes here. 

On the other hand, American churches have for years been sending 
missionaries to these countries to open up hospitals and schools and to 
teach the Christian religion. In 1924 there were about ten thousand 
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American missionaries in the Far East, but today there are only a little 
more than half this number. 

We know, too, that in recent years Japanese industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds. In 1890 there was hardly a factory in Japan. 
Today Japanese machines are making many of the same things that ours 
make. Since 1933 Japan has sold more cotton goods each year than 
Great Britain, thus taking Britain’s long-held place of leadership away 
from her. Today she exports five or six times as many finished goods 
as in 1914. American business men are beginning to cry out against 
the competition of Japanese products in our markets—oysters, electric 
light bulbs, toys, toothbrushes, canned foodstuffs, rubber boots and 


shoes, dishes and cotton goods. 
Directly south of Japan and not far from the coast of China are the 


Philippine Islands which have served as a naval base for our fleet. Fora 
long time we have listened to arguments for and against giving these 
islands their independence. Recently Congress voted to grant them 
independence at the end of ten years. The question still remains 
whether we shall keep a naval base there in order to guard our interests 
in the Far East. 

Last summer our fleet maneuvers extended across the Pacific Ocean 
west of Hawaii and north to the Aleutian Islands in the direction of 
Japan. Our ships are still massed on the Pacific Coast. Congress has 
just voted $5,25,000,000 for the navy—the largest peace-time naval ap- 
propriation in our history—which may be interpreted as preparation for 
the defense of American rights far beyond our borders. At the same 
time a warning was issued by one of our senators on the floor of the 
Senate: “it is high time that Congress take cognizance of the Japanese 
policy with regard to China and its intended effect on the United States.” 
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He pointed out that Japan has closed 
the door to American business in Man- 
churia in violation of treaties and stated 
that, if such treaties cannot be re- 
spected, then “there is only one answer, 
and that is dominating naval and air 
forces.” 

These are some of the facts, fears 
and warnings which Americans have 


become more and more conscious of in 
connection with the Far East. Beyond and behind them vital issues are 
beginning to crystallize which it is important for us to understand— 
issues created by policies dating back to the middle of the last century, 
by economic changes resulting from the machine, or by the struggle of 
one nation or another to gain or maintain its power. 

East—West. Yellow race—white race. Age-old tradition—progress. 
Ancient ways of life—new civilization. Handicrafts—machines. Nations 
opposing each other in trade and desire for power—China, Japan, Russia, 
England, the United States. Already there has been conflict—a march 
into Manchuria, fighting on the Russian border, a violent overthrow of 
government in Japan, the suppression of rioting in China. And mean- 
time British and American warships stand by in Pacific waters. 


China—The Bone of Contention 


To understand the situation in the Far East one must start with 
the vast country of China. If you look at the map in the center of this 
book, you will see that China covers a tremendous area, even larger 
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than the United States. In this country live over 400,000,000 people, 
nearly one-fourth of all the people in the world. 

Now, if you look again at the map you will see that China is rich 
in natural resources. Although much of the country is mountainous, 
there are fertile sections well watered by four great rivers which flow 
from the mountains on the west. In these fertile valleys and plains 
grow cotton, tea, rice, wheat, sugar and other crops. There are mineral 
deposits—iron ore, copper, tin, gold, silver, lead—and she is said to be 
one of the world’s chief coal countries. It is also believed that petroleum 
exists, but wells have never been developed. And finally, there is the 
silk industry which has flourished for 4,000 years and which now 
furnishes 27% of the world’s supply of raw silk. 


A Century of Dispute 


Here then is a country offering great undeveloped resources and a 
market of millions of people. Because of its wealth and opportunities 
for trade, China has been disputed territory for more than a century. 
Practically all of the Western nations have taken part in the dispute at 
one time or another. The chief issue about which wars have been fought 
and about which war may be fought in the future is the question of who 
shall dominate China. Japan is at present merely continuing this dis- 
pute which started back in the nineteenth century. 


Commerce Dismembers an Empire 


With the nineteenth century came the rapid development of 


modern science, the machine, mass production, giant industry, which 
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worked a revolution in the manner of life and the economic activity of 
Europe and North America. Machines produced more than could be 
used at home and at the same time had to be supplied with raw materials. 
Western commerce reached into every part of the world seeking markets 
for the manufactured goods, raw materials for the machines, and fields 
of investment for the newly developed wealth which the machine cre- 
ated for its owner. Colonies were staked off by Western nations in 
Africa, Asia and other regions. 

The early European traders and missionaries to China were few 
in number. Before 1800 they had scarcely touched the old founda- 
tions of Chinese society. But gradually foreign trade increased, with 
opium serving as the chief means of payment for Chinese silks and tea. 
China had prohibited the importing of opium because its destructive 
effects were plain. But it was a profitable business. The English were 
growing opium in India and paid at least part of the cost of colonization 
out of the profits of this opium trade. The trade, allowed to enter 
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through a single point at Canton, grew, and the opium habit became 
widespread. Still the Chinese government protested, not only against the 
opium trade but against all trade. This 
great empire felt no need for the prod- 
ucts of the West and, what was more, 
it feared and distrusted these white 
traders who threatened to disturb an 
ancient and proud civilization. But the 
foreigners - became more insistent in 
their demand for unrestricted com- 


merce and the Chinese found them- 
selves unable to resist the powerful 
industrial forces, armed with strange new methods of warfare, which 
swept across the world from the West. 

Finally in 1839 England declared war on the Manchu Empire. 
China lost and was compelled to sign a treaty giving Hongkong to Eng- 
land and opening five ports to foreign trade. Thus a vast empire began 
to crumble. Before this time the Manchus ruled not only China but 
various outlying states—a land area of nearly four and one-half million 
square miles. Of this territory more than half has since been seized by 
Western nations and Japan. 

Look at the map once more and you will see that England has taken 
not only Hongkong and Burma, but has acquired a large measure of 
influence in Tibet. France has annexed Indo-China. Japan has seized 
Formosa, Korea and the Pescadores, as well as Manchuria, and is now 
pressing into North China. Outer Mongolia, though nominally under 
China’s sovereignty, is virtually independent and closely linked to the 
Soviet Union. 
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In what still remains of China, foreign influence asserts its control 
in many ways. Asa result of treaties forced on China by the foreign 
powers, areas have been established in many Chinese cities and towns 
which are administered by foreigners. For eighty years, until 1929, 
treaty agreements fixed the Chinese tariff at a rate that averaged less 
than 5%. Americans, Englishmen, Japanese and other nationalities are 
not subject to Chinese law, but are tried in their own courts. Foreign 
military and naval forces have been stationed in China for over thirty 
years. ‘Today foreigners own or control over one-fourth of China’s 
railway mileage, more than three-fourths of her iron ore, mines pro- 
ducing over half of her total coal output, more than half the capital 
invested in cotton mills, and an important percentage of that invested in 
flour mills, tobacco factories, motor factories and banks. . 


The Decay of China’s Economic Life 


This impact of the West has had disastrous effects on the social and 
economic life of China. A century ago China’s economy was still largely 
self-sufficient. Food was grown on the farm, and cloth was spun and 
woven by the farmer’s family. Craftsmen organized in guilds, as in 
medieval Europe, exchanged their handicraft products for farm prod- 
ucts. During the past century this economic balance has been destroyed. 
Machine-made Western goods, aided by the low tariffs, have flowed into 
China in an increasing flood. The village handicraft industries were 
progressively undermined. Native hand products were driven from the 
market by the cheapness and novelty of the goods imported from the 
West. Handicraftsmen were thrown out of employment in large 
numbers. 
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The farmers also suffered. Imported cotton goods took the place 
of cloth which the farmer’s family had made at home. When the farmer 
made more cloth than he needed at home, he supplied the surplus to 
the neighboring cities. This increase in the farmer’s small income 
was now taken away. Thus, the village handicraft industries and 
the supplementary home occupations of the farmer have both decayed, 
and the mass of the Chinese people have been plunged into greater and 
greater poverty. 

You may say that this same shift from handicraft to factory pro- 
duction took place in the West. True, but with one great difference. 
In Western countries modern factory industry rapidly absorbed the 
displaced handicraftsmen and farmers. In China, industrialization could 
not take place rapidly. Technical skill and experience were lacking. 
The tariff, which might have been used to stem the flood of Western 
goods, was controlled by the foreign powers. China’s industrial de- 
velopment has therefore been slow. Its pace has been largely determined 
by foreign interests which control much of China’s natural resources. 
Even the relatively small Chinese industry built up by 1929 has suffered 
a marked set-back during the depression. 

At the root of China’s difficulties, then, lies the steady decay of its 
economic foundations. Even today the progressive breakdown of the 
old agricultural-handicraft economy still continues. The standard of 
living for all but a small privileged minority is unbelievably low. Each 
year hundreds of thousands on the borderline of starvation are pushed | 
over the brink by flood, drought and famine. Unemployment and 
under-employment exist in appalling proportions—much greater than in 
Western countries. The excess farm population, the coolies, the soldier- 
bandit population, famine refugees, unemployed factory workers—all 
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these combined run into scores of millions of unemployed or under- 
employed. It is these conditions which give rise to agricultural unrest, 


banditry, the Communist movement, and civil strife in China. 


The Collapse of the Empire 


As a result of these conditions, China has been thrown into political 
turmoil. Throughout the nineteenth century the Manchu Empire 
grew weaker. It fought and lost three foreign wars against Great Britain 
and France. It succeeded in crushing two widespread internal revolts, 
but whole provinces were devastated by these and other lesser rebellions. 

The new century opened with the Boxer Uprising in 1900. Court 
circles directed the Boxers, a secret society of fanatical nationalists, into 
an attack on the foreigners in China. An expeditionary force of the 
chief foreign powers, including the United States, relieved the besieged 
legations at Peking and the movement collapsed. The Boxer settle- 
ment, with its provisions for a huge indemnity and foreign garrisons at 
Peking and Tientsin, dealt a disastrous blow to the Empire. Finally, 
in 1911, a Republican movement which had developed under the leader- 
ship of Sun Yat-sen, overthrew the Manchus and proclaimed a Chinese 
Republic. But the Republic has never achieved real strength. An 
ambitious warlord, Yuan Shih-kai, converted the republican regime into 
a personal military dictatorship, which collapsed in 1915 when he at- 
tempted to make himself Emperor. Ten years of meaningless civil strife 
followed, with various warlords—aided by one foreign power or another 
—seeking to gain control of the corrupt Peking government. 

In 1923 and 1924 at Canton Sun Yat-sen reorganized what he called 
the National People’s Party, or “Kuomintang,” (pronounced guo-min- 
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dong) with the aid of the Soviet Union. Party discipline was tightened 
up. The generals were brought under greater control by the party 
leaders. Sun Yat-sen’s “three principles” of nationalism, democracy and 
socialism were sharpened into a concrete political program. Nationalism 
was expressed in the struggle against domination of China by the foreign 
powers. Democracy was to be achieved by overthrowing the political 
control of the Chinese warlords. Socialism gained meaning through the 
organization of workers’ and peasants’ unions, and the admission of 
Communists into the Kuomintang. Through Sun Yat-sen’s influence, 
the socialist planks in this platform were accepted by a large section of 
the upper and middle capitalist-landowner groups. For the first time 
the Kuomintang was a mass movement, uniting all classes against the 
imperialist powers and the local warlords. 
In 1925 the Kuomintang emerged from the south—this time 
a powerful national revolutionary movement—and a new period opened. 
Starting from Canton the reorganized Kuomintang swept north over 
the whole of China. An eighteen months’ boycott of Hongkong shook 
the foundations of British imperialism in the Far East. In five months, 
from July to October 1926, the Kuomintang armies marched across half 
of China and captured Hankow. By the spring of 1927 some three 
million Chinese workers were organized in trade unions, and a much 
larger number of peasants were enrolled in peasant unions. The 
growing strength of these unions aroused the alarm of the conservative 
capitalists and landowners in the Kuomintang. 


Conservatives Gain Control 


Then something began to happen to the movement. The leader, 
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Sun Yat-sen, had died in March 1925 and was no longer at hand to 
mediate between worker and owner. The conservatives sought and 
found a champion in General Chiang Kai-shek. Defying the civilian 
Kuomintang leaders at Hankow, Chiang Kai-shek marched his army 
against Shanghai. He crushed the Shanghai workers, and formed a new 
government at Nanking with money received from the Shanghai 
bankers. In succeeding months, the workers’ and peasants’ unions 
throughout China were broken up by military force. One by one the 
high Kuomintang leaders, with the single exception of Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, made their peace with Chiang Kai-shek and joined the Nanking 
government. 

For a time, it seemed that the Kuomintang might continue a suc- 
cessful career under conservative leadership. In 1928 north China and 
Manchuria came under Kuomintang control. The foreign powers recog- 
nized the Nanking government. Several foreign concessions were re- 

turned to Chinese control, and in 1929 China won the right to set its 
own tariff. 


A Nation Divided Against Itself 


Gradually, however, a number of weaknesses appeared in the new 
regime. In the first place, Chiang Kai-shek’s.revolt had destroyed the 
authority of the Kuomintang’s civilian leaders. He had set up a new 
military dictatorship, which was disputed by other generals at Peiping, 
Hankow and Canton. His wars against the Hankow and Peiping gen- 
erals in 1929 and 1930 were the same old warlord struggles. Warlordism, 
in fact, had returned to China under Kuomintang auspices. 

Secondly, the Nanking government has not been able to suppress « 
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worker-peasant resistance to its dictatorship. After the unions were 
broken up in 1927, a few small bodies of Communist troops had escaped 
to the interior. Rallying the peasants and workers against the landlords, 
usurers and tax officials, the Chinese Communist leaders gradually built 
up a Soviet regime. In 1931 Chiang Kai-shek was forced to take per- 
sonal command of the anti-Soviet operations. Each year since then the 
struggle has continued on a larger scale. At present the Chinese Com- 
munist armies number several hundred thousand troops, and Soviet 
institutions are accepted by millions of people scattered over several 
provinces. 

Finally, the program of the Kuomintang to throw off foreign domi- 
nation has lost all real strength. The Nanking government has not 
hesitated to accept help from the foreign powers in its fight against 
the Communist movement. Since 1931 the Chinese capitalist-land- 
owning groups, which support the Nanking regime, have seemed more 
afraid of internal revolt than the outside enemy. Lacking popular 
support and military strength, Nanking has lost Manchuria and is today 
watching Japan take over north China. 
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JAPAN—THE DISTURBING ELEMENT 


oe Turning from China, the object of 
dispute in the Far East, we come next 
[" to Japan—that small but powerful and 
determined empire which occupies a 
little group of islands off the coast of 
China. Unlike China, Japan learned 
to make use of Western methods of in- 
dustry and warfare. Not only did she 
succeed in resisting the domination of 
foreign powers within her own borders 
but today her factories are offering 
disturbing competition to some of the 
most efficient industries of England and the United States, and her 
military forces are ready to challenge any nation that dares to stop her 


advances into China. 

There was a time when Japan, like her neighbor, shut herself away 
from contact with the outside world. For more than two centuries its 
rulers barred nearly all contacts with foreign nations. During this period 
no Japanese subjects were allowed to leave the country. The building of 
any ship large enough to make an overseas voyage was: forbidden. 

Then on July 8, 1853, a little squadron of American warships, com- 
manded by Commodore Perry, cast anchor in Yokohama Bay. The 
purpose of this expedition was to secure protection for shipwrecked 
American sailors, and to open Japanese ports for trade and for the coal- 
ing and refitting of American vessels. These aims were largely realized 
in a treaty signed March 31, 1854, which marked the first breach in 
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Japan's exclusion walls. ‘Treaties with other Western powers soon 
followed. After a bitter internal struggle the seclusion policy was 
definitely abandoned. And fifteen years after Perry’s visit Japan’s rapid 
progress toward modernization began. 


The Chinese Object Lesson 


As the Japanese watched the course of events in China during this 
early period of awakening, they saw plenty to alarm them. Between 
1840 and 1860 they saw England and France make war on China, time 
and again forcing her to accept treaties opening her ports to foreign 
residence and trade, giving Western powers control over her tariff, and 
making foreigners free from any control by Chinese courts. They saw 
China lose large sections of her territory. They saw her economic life 
more and more controlled by loans, indemnities, leaseholds, and 
railway and mining concessions. In short, they saw her rapidly be- 
coming a colony of the Western powers. If this had happened to China, 
would it happen to Japan also? : 

In fact, the process had already started. Early treaties with Western 
powers also limited Japanese tariff rates and exempted foreigners from 
the authority of Japanese law. These “unequal” treaty provisions, 
which remained in force until the end of the nineteenth century, were 
a source of bitterness to the Japanese people. Japanese statesmen de- 
termined that they would avoid China’s fate at all cost. | 


Following the Western Example 


_ They decided that the best way to escape foreign domination was 
to adopt the ways of the Western world. Rapidly they changed political 
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institutions, the legal system, education, and business methods. With 


the help of French and German experts, they organized a modern con- 
script army. ‘They went to England for officers to advise them on naval 
matters. From the British they purchased naval vessels which they 
could not yet build in their new shipyards. Great progress in all these 
fields was achieved in less than thirty years. 

In 1894, following the example set by the Western powers, Japan 
turned its newly modernized armed forces against China. To the sur- 
prise of the outside ‘world, China was thoroughly defeated. Both on 
land and sea the Japanese forces were completely victorious. Asa result, 
China ceded Formosa and the Pescadores to Japan, and recognized the 
independence of Korea. The peace treaty also gave Japan the Liaotung. 
Peninsula, a section of South Manchuria. Objections to this provision, 
however, were made by Russia, France and Germany. Japan yielded to. 
their blunt warning not to take South Manchuria, but keenly resented 
this Western intervention. 

Two years later Russia secured from China the right to build a . 
railroad across Manchuria, to open mines on both sides of the railway, 
and to police these concessions. In 1898 Russia obtained a lease on the 
southern tip of the Liaotung Peninsula, the very territory from which 
Japan had been ousted a few years before. 


Becoming a World Power 


By 1902 Russia was threatening, as Japan is today, to colonize 
Manchuria, as well as Korea, and to penetrate even further into China. 
Japan considered that her fate as well as China's was in the balance. ‘The 
only alternative to subjection, she thought, was war. Japan’s alliance 
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with Great Britain, concluded in 1902, greatly strengthened her inter- 
national standing. In 1904 the Russo-Japanese war began and Japan 
again surprised the world by defeating Russia. This victory established 
Japan in South Manchuria, gave her complete control over Korea, and 
made her a world power—a force to be reckoned with from this time on 
by all other nations interested in territory or trade in the Far East. 

For ten years after the Russo-Japanese War the situation remained 
practically unchanged in the Far East. Then with the coming of the 
World War Japan launched on a more determined program of expan- 
sion. In August 1914 she entered the war on the side of the Allies. By 
the end of 1914 Japanese forces had captured the German leasehold of 
Tsingtao, and taken possession of the German rights in Shantung 
province. The German islands in the north Pacific were also occupied 
by Japanese forces. Secret agreements with England and France assured 
Japan that these gains would be retained at the end of the war. 

With all the European nations busily engaged in fighting, Japan 
considered the time opportune to press bold new claims in China. In 
1915 she presented to China her famous Twenty-one Demands, em- 
phasizing them with a threat of force. These Demands extended Japa- 
nese territorial and railway rights in Manchuria to the end of the 
century. Other demands, especially those calling for Japanese advisers 
to the Chinese government, would have converted China into a Japanese 
protectorate. 

The United States, in accordance with its policy of keeping an Open 
Door in China for the trade of all nations, protested vigorously that it 


would not recognize treaties concluded on the basis of these demands. 


In the end some of the most extreme demands were withdrawn. How- 


ever, at the close of the war Japan had greatly enlarged her influence 
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and authority in China and Siberia. Partly because of these gains, 
both China and the United States refused to sign the Versailles Treaty, 
and it was not until the Washington Conference in 1921 that a settle- 
ment was reached concerning the issues created by Japan’s World War 


policy. 
Agreements Between East and West 


At this conference a series of compromises were worked out. Japan 
obtained two important concessions. First, the United States gave up 
naval supremacy by agreeing to a ratio in capital ships of five for itself 
and Great Britain and three for Japan. This agreement was reaffirmed 
at the London Naval Conference of 1930, and the same principle was 
extended to include limitations on cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
Second, further fortification of the island possessions of the Pacific 
powers was prohibited except for certain islands too remote from Japan 
to constitute a threat. Under these conditions, neither the United States 
nor Great Britain could attack Japan with any prospect of success. 

In return for this assurance of security, Japan agreed to restore to 
China the rights it had acquired in Shantung province, although it re- 
tained its extended rights in Manchuria. Japan also promised to with- 
draw its troops from Siberia, a pledge which it fulfilled in 1922. And 
finally, Japan signed the Nine Power Treaty. In this Treaty Japan 
pledged itself, along with the other powers, to respect China's sover- 
eignty, independence, and territorial and administrative integrity, to 
provide China the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to de- 
velop and maintain an effective and stable government, and to use its 
influence to maintain the principle of the “open door,” giving all nations 
equal trade opportunities throughout Chinese territory. 
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China and our own country. 


JAPAN’S BASIC PROBLEMS 


On September 18, 1931, less than ten years after the Washington 
agreements were signed, Japan embarked on a new program of expan- 
sion. In 1934 she declared her intention of eliminating the influence 
of Western powers in the Far East. Today she is making clear a bold 
determination not only of carrying out this intention but of establishing 
virtual control over the resources, the trade and the fate of what remains 
of China. What are the reasons for this military drive? Why is Japan so 
disturbing an element, determined to break through all treaty barriers 
in her desire for territory and power? What is it that she wants? : 

Like every other modern nation, Japan is struggling with the 
problem of satisfying the needs of her people for food, clothing and 
other necessities of life. Certain conditions make this problem particu- 
larly difficult for Japan. And whether one considers the method she has 
chosen either wise or just, it is only fair to analyze the economic factors 
both at home and abroad which she has had to face. 


Overpopulation 


Look at the map and notice again the slender strip of islands which 
Japan occupies. Into these islands are crowded more than 65,000,000 
people. It is important to remember also that much of this land is 
mountainous. This means that only 16% or about one-sixth of Japan's 
area can be used for raising food for the people. It is as though all the 
people in the United States had to get their food from an area the size 
of Iowa. 

Here is a picture which shows how many people must live off each 
square mile of Japan’s cultivated land, compared with the number in 
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THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO MUST LIVE 
OFF ONE SQUARE MILE OF FARM LAND 


EACH FIGURE - 100 PEOPLE 
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And this is not all. The pressure grows more severe every year. In 
recent years the population of Japan proper has been increasing at the 
rate of about 900,000 a year. The emigration of Japanese to other 
countries has never been any solution to the crowded conditions and 


economic pressure resulting from this tremendous increase. 


Agriculture or Industry? 


It is clear that if Japan had to depend solely on agriculture for the 
support of her population, she would have to be content with a con- 
tinued low standard of living. Therefore she has turned to industry as 
the means of raising the living standards of her people. 

As yet, at least half of the people are still dependent on agri- 
culture for their livelihood. Less than 10% work in factories which 
employ more than five workers. For several decades, however, there 
has been a steady trend toward industrialization. Small but powerful 
groups of financiers and statesmen who control the government, have 
urged the country on toward an industrial solution of its problems. 


Underlying Obstacles to Japan’s Industrialization 


However, a complete shift to industrialization is made exceedingly 
difficult for Japan by various important economic conditions. First, she 
must have raw materials and fuel for her industries, not so much for 
present needs as for the future. Her own resources of iron ore, oil and 
coal are exceedingly small, as the chart opposite shows. She has to 
import raw cotton and wool for her textile factories. And as more and 
more of her people are absorbed from agriculture into industry, she will 
have to import more and more foodstuffs, : 
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ALL THE IRON ORE RESERVES 
IN JAPAN WOULD LAST THE 
FURNACES OF THE U. S. 


JUST 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 


IN ONE DAY 


IN JAPAN 


> 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


IN U. S. 


SIX MONTHS 
PIG IRON PRODUCED IN 1934 [OIL PRODUCED IN 1934 
JAPAN 1,763,000 TONS JAPAN 1,838,962 BARRELS 
UNITED STATES 18,132,000 TONS _| UNITED STATES 909,345,000 BARRELS 


THE PER CAPITA COAL RESERVES 


EACH FIGURE - 100 TONS 
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Now, a nation must pay for imports with exports of one kind or 


- another, or else borrowing is necessary and the national debt piles up. 
- Therefore Japan must be able to exchange an increasing quantity of 
- manufactured goods and such products as raw silk for the necessarily 


increasing quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials needed to keep 
workers and factories going. This means that she must find markets 
for her goods. Between 1919 and 1934 she found it impossible to bal- 


“ance exports and imports. Even after three years of an unparalleled 
trade boom, the excess of exports over imports recorded in 1935 was 
small. 


‘Results of Japan’s Trade Boom 


During the past three years Japan has made amazing progress in 


the production and sale of goods. The picture opposite gives some in- 


dication of the enormous increases in her export trade. These increases 


are the more striking because they have come at a time when world trade 
_has been at a particularly low ebb. It is important, however, to point 
“ out two aspects of this trade boom which would indicate that Japan has 
“not yet found a solution of her problems: first, the effect on her own 
people, and second, the increasing obstacles in the way of maintaining 


or increasing such an export trade. 
There is convincing evidence that the boom has not benefited the 


workers of Japan. The decrease in uneraployment is relatively small 
in comparison with the increase in production. The standard of living 
‘of employed workers has declined. There has been an increasing num- 
ber of strikes. | 


Meantime, the farmers—raising chiefly rice and silk—have fared 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
EACH FIGURE — 10,000 FACTORIES 
1908 | 


EXPORTS OF WOOLEN CLOTH 
1931 727,000 SQUARE YARDS 


1934 16,128,000 SQUARE YARDS 


EXPORTS OF TOYS 
EACH FIGURE — 4 MILLION YEN 


EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS 
EACH FIGURE — 400 MILLION YEN | 
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even worse, caught as they are between competition with imported rice 


and the falling market for silk. Seventy per cent of them are tenants 


who must pay a feudal rent to landlords which sometimes amounts to as 
much as two-thirds of all they produce. Many farms are heavily mort- 
gaged, the total farm debt now equaling half the national debt. These 
conditions have resulted in a growing number of peasant riots in Japan’s 
rural areas. | 

It is estimated that 84% of the families of Japan have an income of 


_ less than $400 a year. In contrast to the poverty of the masses, the rapid 


shift fram feudalism to capitalistic industry has resulted in a more pro- 
nounced concentration of wealth and economic control than in any 
other country of the world. Eight families not only own a large share 


_ of the wealth but dominate all industrial activity. Growing unrest and 


CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL OF JAPAN'S WEALTH 


SHADED PORTION OF EACH CIRCLE—PERCENTAGE CONTROLLED BY EIGHT FAMILIES 
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discontent among workers and farmers have given rise to a so-called 
Fascist movement which aims to substitute an outright dictatorship for 


the present system of government. 


Obstacles to Future Trade 


Now let us turn for a moment to the difficulties which Japan is 
facing in trying to continue her export trade. The British Empire has 
been rapidly raising tariffs against competitive Japanese goods both in 
the colonies and at home. European nations have raised higher and 
higher tariff walls. Russia is trying as far as possible to produce her own 
goods and not import foreign goods. America now sells more to 
Japan than she buys, and our merchants are demanding more and more 
protection against competition with Japanese products. There seemed 
for a time to be some promise in parts of Africa and Central and South 
America, but these new markets have old trade connections which are 
hard to break. Moreover, they do not welcome exporters who do not 
buy what they produce, and their exports are of little use to Japan— 
coffee, meat, grain. 

There remains the one great country on which Japan is now con- 
centrating her attention—China. Here, too, are obstacles to be over- 
come—a lack of purchasing power, growing hostility to Japan, a partially 
effective boycott of Japanese goods, and the established position of 
Western nations. These obstacles, Japan believes, can only be swept 
away by getting complete control of China and eliminating the influence 
of Western powers from the Pacific area. Then she can command the 
resources and the markets of China. 


Those who control the policies of Japan are committed to the 
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methods of capitalist imperialism. They watched the growth of Western 
imperialist nations. They have learned the Western ways of banking, 
credit, finance, manufacturing, control of prices, tariff regulation, 
manipulation of profits. They are going to play the game of world poli- 
tics, according to the rules they have learned—rules which they believe 


will still help them to win. 


The Failure to Stop Japan 


Japan’s new program of expansion started with the march into 
Manchuria in 1931. In March 1932 the new state of Manchoukuo 
(pronounced “Mon-jo-gwo”’) was set up under Japanese control. 

The League of Nations appointed the Lytton Commission to in- 
vestigate the conflict between Japan and China and make recommenda- 
tions for settlement. In October 1932 the Commission made its report, 
suggesting that Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria should be restored 
under conditions which would protect Japanese rights and interests. 
This report was accepted by the League Assembly four months later. 
An advisory committee of twenty-two nations, including a non-voting 
representative of the United States, was set up by the Assembly to aid in 
achieving a settlement along the lines of the report. Sanctions were not 
imposed, and the minor actions of this committee have been entirely 
ineffective in restraining Japan. 

In March 1933 Japan withdrew from the League. And the march 
of conquest went on. Jehol province was seized and was made a part 
of Manchoukuo. Japanese forces then advanced into north China 
nearly to Peiping and Tientsin. In May 1933 a truce was signed which 
demilitarized an area south of the Great Wall, and is known to contain 
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secret terms giving Japan special political and economic privileges in 
north China. Since then Japan’s control of north China has steadily 
increased. 

Last November Japan started a movement in the five northern 
provinces of China to set up an independent government for that area 
under local Chinese generals, completely separate from Nanking’s in- 
fluence. This was known as the “autonomy” movement. The plan was 
blocked by serious opposition both from within China and abroad, so 
that an autonomous government was set up for only a part of the Hopei 
province. Through this Japanese-controlled regime smuggled goods 
have flowed into north China from Japan in an increasing flood, thus 


seriously reducing China’s customs revenues. 


FORCES THAT OPPOSE JAPAN 


Japan’s drive against China has come into conflict with the interests 
and policies of three great powers—Russia, England and the United 
States. Opposition thus far has taken the form chiefly of condemnation 
and diplomatic protests, but as tension increases there are signs of prepa- 
ration for more serious action which may precipitate war. 


The Clash With Russia 


The entrance of Japanese troops into north Manchuria, which had 
long been a sphere of Russian influence, has led to rumors of war and 
one dispute after another. However, the Soviet Union at first main- 
tained a strictly neutral and peaceful attitude. Finally it decided to 
avoid future trouble by offering to sell Japan the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, a line across north Manchuria which Russia had built in 1896 and 
still owned. In spite of the sale of this railroad in 1934, Japanese im- 
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perialism seems to have still more far-reaching aims, involving even the 
seacoast provinces of Siberia. 

In 1935 new difficulties arose. The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, established in Outer Mongolia with Soviet aid in 1921, has 
always maintained close and friendly relations with Soviet Russia. This 
territory has become partially surrounded by Japan’s increasing control 
of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia until it is practically a buffer zone 
between the two larger powers. In recent months Japan has on several 
occasions pressed on across the border of Outer Mongolia and has met 
with armed resistance. Moscow first issued grave warnings to Tokyo 
and then signed a mutual assistance pact with the Mongolian Republic. 
If Japan tries to invade Outer Mongolia, it is clear that she will meet 
with formidable resistance not only by local Mongolian troops but also 
by the Soviet Union. 


The Clash With Great Britain 


The second great power that is affected by Japan’s expansion pro- 
gram is Great Britain. From the beginning England has been in- 
terested in trade with China, and, as we have seen, played a major role 
in the history of the Far East during the nineteenth century. British 
loans and investments in China are also very large. However, there are 
various reasons why she did not take more vigorous action against 
Japan’s march into Manchuria in 1931. 

First of all, British trade and investments are concentrated chiefly 
in central and south China. Secondly, Great Britain has been faced 
with urgent European issues in recent years: And finally, there is a 
strong British minority which favors close ties with Japan, especially as 
a lever against the Soviet Union. Even in 1934 when Japan announced 
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her intention of eliminating the influence of Western powers from the 
Far East, Sir John Simon’s comments were non-committal. 

The rapid expansion of Japan’s commerce has affected England’s 
export industries more seriously than those of any other nation. Japan’s 
large smuggling operations have menaced British loans and trade in 
China. Great Britain sided with the United States in opposing Japanese 
demands at the recent naval conference. There are other signs that a 
growing British opposition to Japanese aims is developing. It remains 
to be seen whether she will oppose Japan more firmly in the future or 
whether she will revert to her traditional attitude of a common interest 


with Japan as against Russia 


The Clash With the United States 


Our early statesmen warned us against entangling alliances with 
the nations of Europe. So our policy with regard to affairs on the other 
side of the Atlantic has been, with very few exceptions, one of aloofness. 
We never received any similar warning against taking part in what 
happened on the other side of the Pacific, and we have always taken an 
active interest in the Far East. 

We helped to open the doors of China and Japan to trade. How- 
ever, because we were busy developing the territory and resources of 
our own continent, we did not take part in the scramble for territory 
and leaseholds which went on in China during the nineteenth century. 
Then in 1898, as a result of the Spanish American War, we acquired 
possession of the Philippine Islands, our first territorial stake in the 
Far East. 

We have always championed the policy of the Open Door in China, 
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insisting that the Chinese market should be kept open to the trade of 
all nations on an equal basis. The Open Door policy also requires 
that the territory and government of China should be free from foreign 
domination or influence. Otherwise equal opportunity of trade could 


not be maintained. 
When Japan advanced into Manchuria, the United States not only 


cooperated with action taken by the League of Nations but also made 
direct protests to Tokyo. On January 7, 1932, Secretary Stimson issued 
the famous “non-recognition”’ statement saying that we would not recog- 
nize any “‘situation, treaty or agreement” reached between China and 
Japan that violated the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty or the 
Kellogg Pact outlawing war. In 1934 when Japan announced her in- 
tention of eliminating the influence of Western powers from the Far 
East, Secretary Hull at once took issue with this position, declaring 
that the United States intended to maintain all its treaty rights in 


the Far East. 


Preparations to Defend Our Policies 


Thus the United States has continued to insist upon the sanctity 
of treaty agreements and seems determined not to abandon its 
Open Door policy. Meantime, the American naval-building program 
has been speeded up, with the prospect that full treaty-limit strength 
may be reached by 1940. A trans-Pacific air route, from San Francisco 
to Manila, has been inaugurated. Although a commercial venture, the 
strategic and military values of this line are considerable. 

Along with these policies, and in apparent contradiction to them, 
has been the passage of the “independence”’ act for the Philippines. As 
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a result of this act, a new Commonwealth government was established 
in the Islands on November 15, 1935, to hold power during a transition 
period of ten years, after which full independence is to-be attained. 
This act, however, was passed partly as a result of pressure from certain 
American economic interests. Much may happen in ten years. Mean- 
while, the American resident commissioner retains large powers. ‘The 
American naval base in the Islands is still held. General MacArthur, 
former chief of staff of the United States Army, has been appointed to 
reorganize the Philippine defenses. These facts would serve to indicate 
that the most important American territorial stake in the Far East has 
not yet been surrendered. 

American protests and statements of policy have not caused Japan 
to swerve from her expansionist course for one moment. On the con- 
trary, the stage is apparently being set for an eventual show-down in the 
Pacific. The London Naval Conference ended in failure, with the 
United States and Great Britain standing together against -Japan’s de- 
mand for naval parity. Asa result, increasing military and naval prepa- 


rations are now being made on both sides of the Pacific. 


Other Courses of Action 


Many Americans believe that the United States should withdraw 
entirely from the Orient and let Japan go ahead. They say that Japanese 
aggression is not important enough to the majority of the American 
people to justify going to war. They do not favor fighting to defend 
the Open Door policy and the preservation of treaty rights, or to protect 
American trade and investments in the Far East. The next chart 
shows that our present economic interests in the Pacific are small in 
comparison with those in other parts of the world. 
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Other Americans insist that a policy of withdrawal will not prevent 
the outbreak of a war in which we are liable to become involved. They 
feel that Japan’s advance toward complete domination of the Far East 
has struck a fatal blow at the treaty structure in the Pacific, and will 
eventually endanger the security of the United States. Therefore they 
favor some form of concerted action which, they hope, will check Japan 
before war results. 


WAR OR PEACE IN THE PACIFIC? 


As for the future, there are several possibilities—that Japan will 
continue her expansion program unchecked, that China may be roused 
to defend herself, that one or another of the Western powers will chal- 
lenge Japan’s advance, or finally, that a solution will be found through 
collective action to prevent further war and guarantee lasting peace. 


Will Japan March On? 


Thus far Japan has carried on her expansion program unchecked. 
This has been due chiefly to the difficulty of securing cooperative action 
either through the League of Nations or from the three great powers 
most affected. The weaknesses of the League have become increasingly 
apparent in recent years. In the case of Japan, as in the case of Italy, its 
members failed to agree on decisive action in time to stop aggression. 

United action on the part of Russia, Great Britain’ and the United 
States is made difficult by differences in political and social philosophy 
as well as by economic rivalries. Thus Japan’s advance into China is 
favored by the conflicting aims and interests of these three nations. The 
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front of the Japanese attack can be shifted in such a way as to prevent 
unified opposition. If Outer Mongolia is under attack, the Soviet Union 
is primarily concerned, but not the others. In the same way, Great © 
Britain and the United States are chiefly affected if the attack shifts to 
north China and Shanghai. Moreover, Japan can.time its blows to 
coincide with the crises of European politics, as it did in the case of the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 


Will China Defend Herself? — 


Again, there is a possibility, though slight, that the Chinese people 
will be sufficiently aroused to resist Japan by force, and become strong 
enough once more to control their own destiny. Last fall it was opposi- 
tion from within China, as well as protests from the United States and 
Britain, which checked the autonomy movement. 

On November 1, 1935, Foreign Minister Wang Ching-wei, who 
was popularly held responsible for Nanking’s “non-resistance” policy 
toward Japan, was seriously wounded by an assassin. At the same time 
the Chinese student movement, which has played a large part at critical 
moments in China’s history, was revived at Peiping. From there it 
spread to all the large cities of the country. In mass parades and demon- 
strations the students protested against the autonomy movement, de- 
manded that Nanking resist Japanese aggression, and denounced the 
dictatorial aspects of the Nanking regime. __ 

_ Moreover, the Chinese Communist movement has established a 
new base in northwestern China, from which it may be able to oppose 
Japan’s advance into Inner Mongolia. The Communist leaders are also 
seeking to have the Nanking government join with them in a united 
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struggle against Japan. This development and the growing influence 
of the student movement indicates that it is possible to enlist and 


organize the Chinese people for action. It remains to be seen whether — 


actual results will be achieved before it is too late. 


Will a Western Power Go to War? 


Third, there is the possibility that one or another of the Western 
powers will clash with Japan. Soviet Russia has clearly indicated that, 
if Japan invades her territory, she will resist the attack. Great Britain 
has important economic and financial interests in China, which have 
been hurt by the Japanese. She is strengthening her naval base at 
Singapore and spending vast sums on new armaments. The United 
States is keeping its fleet massed in the Pacific and for the first time in 
many years the Navy has held secret maneuvers. If.these three powers 
continue to act independently, a war disastrous to both the East and the 
West is likely to be the result. 


Will There Be Collective Action? 


Again, there is the possibility that Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States may take action against Japan through the Far Eastern 
Advisory Committee of the League of Nations. Many feel, however, 
that the present League is far too weak to carry through a united pro- 
gram of action, and that some fundamental reorganization is necessary 
before it can influence the Far Eastern situation. | 

If League action proves impossible, England, Russia and the 
United States might still unite to stop Japan, independent of Geneva. 
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It may be that only concerted action on the part of these three powers 
will now serve to prevent war in the Far East. Otherwise Japan is free 
to choose its time and opponent. 

If constructive results are to be obtained, cooperative action, 
whether through the League or independently of it, must consider not 
only measures to stop further Japanese aggression, but also the eco- 
nomic, political, and social factors involved in the Far Eastern situation. 
Such action must make it possible for Japan as well as for China to 
develop agriculture and industry, to have access to raw materials, to have 
opportunities for trade, and thus to raise the living standards of 
their people. 

Some people insist that this type of cooperative action is impossible 
under the existing competitive profit system. ‘They say that govern- 
ments, instead of private capitalists, must have control of resources and 
industry, so that production and distribution can be organized for the 
good of the people rather than for the benefit of the few. Others reply 
that the problem will be solved as soon as business men and governments 


take an enlightened view of their own interests. 


The possible methods of preventing war in the Far East are few 
and none is easy to adopt. They require sacrifice and difficult adjust- 
ments. But the outbreak of war in the Orient may eventually involve 


every great power, including the United States. Such is the tinder- 
box of Asia. 
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To aid those interested in using these books for group study 
or classroom discussion 


a packet of study helps has been 
prepared for each book 


This material includes a suggested discussion plan for several 
group meetings. It outlines definite group projects to stimulate 
activity and interest. It gives a bibliography of supplementary 
reading and provides charts, dramatizations, observation and 
objective tests. 
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